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(5)    It would be useful to learn more about the effects of existing legislation intended to open up typically male occupations to women,47 give women more-equal upward mobility, and presumably increase their earnings. Some have hoped to upgrade the status of typically female occupations by encouraging more men to enter them. We need to learn more about the impact on women in such cases, for there is the risk that men will move in at the top (as principals of grade schools, directors of libraries, etc.), thus offsetting or perhaps more than offsetting possible benefits to women. Since occupational segregation will in any case decrease slowly, more work also should be done on the possibility of requiring equal pay for comparable work, an issue currently being litigated.
(6)    One of the avenues to labor market participation often used by immigrant groups in the past, which might also be helpful to women, is opening small individual businesses. While the outlook for this type of endeavor is not rosy today, it could be improved if the Small Business Administration provided more help and if women were guaranteed equal access to credit. More research on the use of skills generally possessed by long-time homemakers and on the use of women's networks also should be helpful in this area.
(7)    The possibility of increasing the availability of part-time work in a greater variety of occupations, and on more favorable terms, should be investigated, as should other ways for making work schedules less rigid, such as flexitime and job sharing. Some Western European countries have made great progress in these respects, and we should try to learn from their experiences (see Kamerman and Kingston, Chapter 5 in this volume). It would be useful to study the impact of more flexible work arrangements, not only on women but also on men and on employers.
(8)    Several recent studies have found that volunteer work, long recognized for its value to the community, is also a means for the volunteer to maintain or acquire marketable skills (Mueller, 1975; Schram, 1979). Finding out how such doubly useful activities could be encouraged would be worthwhile. One possibility would be to treat their money value as a tax deduction, in the same way that financial contributions to charitable organizations are now. Such a policy change would remove the present advantage of contributing money rather than time. The main obstacle to remedying this is the difficulty in determining the dollar value of time.
47 An interesting alternative approach, used in Sweden, is to give bonuses to businesses who employ a specified minimum proportion of both men and women. The outcry by one-earner families would surely be great and probably influential. They would particularly emphasize the plight of those who could no longer afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family.ry data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
